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The Economic Structure of Jews in Argentina 
and Other Latin American Countries* 


by Moshe Syrquin 


Introduction 


In his seminal essay on the “Economic Structure and Life of the Jews,” Kuznets 
observed “the pervasiveness of historical continuity in any analysis of economic 
changes among Jews in the recent century.” As he noted, “In a sense this is both ob- 
vious and inevitable, as we deal with a minority whose heritage stretches over centu- 
ries.”? An important link in this historical chain has been “the dominance of East Eu- 
ropean Jewry as the major reservoir of growth during the past century, and the source 
from which the two largest communities — in the United States and Israel — have been 
recruited.’ To these we may add one more link in the long chain: the Jewish communi- 
ties in Latin America. 

The economic structure of a group, particularly if it is an immigrating minority 
and if the minority status is seen as permanent, is conditioned by its heritage, by its 
attempt to maintain cohesiveness, and by the surrounding environment. It is clear 
then that non-economic considerations on the part of the minority and of the 
majority are as important as narrow calculations of return maximization in the deter- 
mination of the economic structure of a minority. 

The purpose of this article is to present and interpret available information on 
the economic structure of the Jewish minority in Argentina, which represents more 
than one-half of the Jews in Latin America. For comparative purposes, some informa- 
tion on other Jewish communities (primarily Mexico and Brazil) will also be 
presented. 

The general analytical framework and the specific economic characteristics in- 
cluded in the study were much influenced by the early studies of Lestschinsky* and 
by the pioneer theoretical contribution of Kuznets to the subject of the economics 
of minorities with particular reference to the Jews. 

The second section deals with the economic structure of the Jews according to 
the industrial distribution of the gainfully employed. This is compared to the corre- 
sponding data for the general population and the main developments over time are 
sketched. 

The availability of a national census for Argentina with separate information on 
the Jews allows us to go beyond the broad aggregates of the second section. A more 
detailed analysis of the industrial and occupational structures of the Jews in Argen- 
tina, as well as of their educational achievements and extent of participation in the 
labor force is the subject of the third section. Most of the information refers to the 
1960s. The last part includes observations of recent developments and some con- 
cluding comments. 


115 
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Economic Structure of the Jews in Latin America: Broad Aggregates and Trends 


Lack of data had not allowed a detailed economic study of Jews in any Latin 
American country before. The few published studies usually are based more on im- 
pressions than on solid facts, or on the results of partial samples. Only recently the 
results from a national population census of Argentina, distinguishing religion, have 
been made available. Although the data are from the 1960 census their value cannot 
be overstated as they furnish for the first time a detailed and comprehensive picture 
of one of the largest Jewish communities in the diaspora.° 

The brief references to the Mexican Jewish community come from two studies 
30 years apart — 1940 and 1970—both based on nationwide population censuses and 
both the work of T. Meisel. Although they do not go into the same detail as the Ar- 
gentinian study, they are unique in allowing a simple dynamic analysis of change, 
covering a period of very rapid transformation in the structure of the Mexican 
economy. 

Table 1 summarizes the available information on the industrial distribution of 
the population in Argentina and Mexico and compares it to the industrial structure 
of the general population in those countries, and in their principal cities. The esti- 
mates for Mexico are included to allow some comparison with another relatively large 
Jewish community and to assess the uniqueness of the Argentine experience. The data 
for Mexico, spanning a thirty-year period, are particularly valuable in the analysis of 
trends. With the exception of the Jewish presence in the provinces of Argentina 
throughout Latin America, the Jewish population is predominantly urban or even met- 
ropolitan. Most of it is located in one major urban center (two in Brazil), usually the 
national capital or, when different, the center of the nation’s industrial activity. 

As in most semi-industrialized countries, industrial activity in the large Latin Amer- 
ican countries is highly concentrated. In Argentina in 1963, the East-Center region 
accounted for 83 per cent of all industrial workers, with 63 per cent of them in Buenos 
Aires alone.’ The 1960 population census listed almost 80 per cent of Argentinian Jews 
in the Greater Buenos Aires area and 91 per cent in the East-Center region.’ 

Concentration is not only high but increasing. In Mexico the Federal District and 
the neighboring state of Mexico which together accounted in 1940 for over 33 per cent 
of industrial production raised their share to almost one-half by 1960.? The vast majority 
of Mexican Jews is found in the Federal District and surrounding suburbs. It is only 
in the provinces of Argentina that Jewish presence in agriculture is of any importance. 
It originated there with the establishment of the agricultural colonies by the Jewish 
Colonization Association (JCA) at the turn of the century, and has been declining 
in importance ever since. Owing to this difference and because of its relatively large 
size (60,000 in 1960) the Jewish population in the provinces of Argentina (that is, out- 
side of Greater Buenos Aires) appears under a separate heading in Table 1. This large 
group, however, is not concentrated in one location but scattered through various 
provinces and their cities. The largest Jewish communities outside Greater Buenos Aires 
could be found in 1960 in Santa Fe (15,000), Cordoba (9,000), and Entre Rios (8,700). 

The mostly Jewish urban character in Latin America clearly implies that the in- 
dustrial structure of the Jewish labor force will differ from that of the total popula- 
tion. This difference is more pronounced in Mexico and Brazil than in Argentina where 
the process of urbanization and the intersectoral shifts of resources away from agricul- 
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ture that accompany economic development, have proceeded further. In this and other 
socioeconomic characteristics Argentina is a rather unique case in that it resembles 
more some European countries than the rest of Latin America. Since a different struc- 
ture from the national one is expected, in Table 1 comparisons are made for the labor 
force in non-primary occupations and when the data are available, the Jewish popula- 
tion is also compared to the population in the capital city, which is really the immediate 
surrounding of most Jews in Latin America. 

We now turn to the main points of Table 1: 

a. Low participation in primary occupations: The proportion of Jews engaged 
in primary activities (agriculture and mining) in the Latin American economies is ei- 
ther nil or much lower than the corresponding proportion for the total population. 
Even in Argentina, with the largest Jewish agricultural settlement experiment outside 
of Israel, the proportion barely exceeds two per cent.’° In the provinces outside Greater 
Buenos Aires, however, the proportion reached 10 per cent. This figure, while exceeding 
the recorded shares for all contemporary Jewish communities (outside of Israel) and 
for the prewar Eastern Jewish communities, is nevertheless still much below the av- 
erage share for the total population in Argentina, which is itself among the lowest 
in Latin America. 

The reasons for this low participation in primary activities have been extensively 
discussed before (political and legal limitations for centuries, and so forth). To these, 
two further reasons can be added in the Latin American context: 1). The rigid and con- 
centrated agrarian structure made it all but impossible for individual settlers to be- 
come small scale independent farmers. Coupled with the reluctance of Jewish im- 
migrants to become sharecroppers or agricultural laborers (as the seasonal Italian and 
Spanish migrants did) it partly explains the urban character of Jewish immigration; 
and 2). One of the universal processes that accompany and characterize economic de- 
velopment is the change in the industrial structure of production and resource use away 
from the primary sectors and into secondary and tertiary activities.’ In low income 
countries, primary activities predominate in the structure of production and employ- 
ment but to a greater extent in the latter. The low relative labor productivity in agricul- 
ture is one of the characteristics of underdevelopment which is slowly eliminated as 
development proceeds, as suggested by both cross-section studies and the historical 
experience of today’s advanced countries. The low levels of productivity in agriculture 
in Latin America did not help to make it into an attractive sector for the Jewish im- 
migrants aside from the latter’s lack of experience and skills. 

The agricultural sector in Argentina deviates from the expected norm in that the 
productivity of labor in agriculture has for some time now reached a level not much 
lower than labor productivity for the economy as a whole. The low participation in 
primary activities is a common feature of Jewish communities in developed countries, 
too. Since only a small fraction of the total labor force in these countries is in agricul- 
ture, however, the relative weight of a given Jewish minority in the urban centers is 
less pronounced than in a developing economy. 

b) Industrial distribution of the Labor Force in non-primary occupations. In the 
Jewish communities in Table 1, trade and finance is the largest sector of employment, 
and accounts for a much larger share than in the total population. As the Jewish com- 
munity grows in size and importance within Latin America, so does the share in trade 
diminish. '? (The data for the various countries are not strictly comparable since they 
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relate to different periods). Within Argentina we find the same relation, namely a sig- 
nificantly higher share of trade in the provinces than in Greater Buenos Aires. The 
large proportion in commerce includes in every case a certain amount of petty trade 
and peddling especially among immigrants of recent arrival, and it is probably mostly 
oriented toward consumer goods at the retail level. 

Over time both the magnitude and the character of Jewish activities in commerce 
seem to have changed. Fewer Jews appear to be still engaged in trade—industry and 
the professions having grown at its expense — and they are no longer exclusively in re- 
tail trade or finished consumer goods. Large scale commercial enterprises have ap- 
peared and some inroads have been made into the distribution of intermediate and 
capital goods (for example, construction materials) and probably foreign trade too. 


TABLE 1 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE IN NON-PRIMARY 
OCCUPATIONS IN ARGENTINA AND MEXICO: JEWS AND TOTAL POPULATION 


ARGENTINA 1960 MEXICO 
Total 
Total 
Population 
Population 
G Federal 
esta Jews Nation District Jews 
Buenos SS 


Nation Aires Total Provinces 1950 1940 1970 1940 1970 


Share of Non-Primary 82.2 98.3 97.7 90.6 37.8 93.2 96.8 100 100 


workers in Total® 

Of which: 

Industry 38.9 49.5 31.8 17.3 40.9 33.7 38.4 15.6 50 
Manufacturing 30.5 40.1 29.9 15.5 32.6 27.6 32.2 
Construction 1.3 1.7 1.6 1.5 7.5 5.8 6.0 
Utilities 7.1 7.7 0.3 0.3 0.8 0.3 0.2 

Transport 8.6 9.3 E7 23 6.9 7.6 4.6 

Trade and Finance 15.1 12.9 40.1 52.7 22.9 18.7 15.0 68.3 33 
Trade 39.1 50.9 
Finance 1.0 1.8 

Services 37.3 28.2 26.3 27.7 29.3 40.0 41.0 16.1 17 
Public and Professional 12.0 15.4 20.0 
Personal and Others 14.3? 12.3 21.0 


è Primary occupations include agriculture and mining. 

> Includes 10.7 classified as other services or unknown. 

The figures for Jews are almost the same in the Greater Buenos Aires area as in the total. The main differences 
are a higher share of non-primary workers in total (99.5), a higher share of these in industry (35.2) compensated by 
a lower share in trade and finance (37.3). 

Sources: Argentina: Population Census 1960. 

Mexico: —Total and Federal District 1970 — Population Census 1970. 
— Federal District 1940—Luis Unikel and Federico Torres, “La Poblacion Economicamente 
Activa en Mexico y sus Principales Ciudades, 1940-1960,” Demografia y Economia (1970), 1-42. 
— Jews 1940 — Meisel, “Jews of Mexico” (1946) [see Note 6 below]; 
— Jews 1970— Meisel, “Jews in Mexico” (1971). 
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Next in importance comes industry and handicrafts, primarily its manufacturing 
component. This sector absorbs a significant proportion of the labor force though 
somewhat smaller than the proportion in the total population. The main difference 
here is not in the numbers but in the employment status. 

Among Jews, owners and self-employed predominate, while in the total popula- 
tion the majority of industrial workers are employees. The sectoral concentration within 
manufacturing is also different. For Argentina this is documented in the third section 
here. 

In the utilities and transport occupations there is a very small Jewish presence. 
These are not only large scale and capital intensive sectors (thus out of reach, for poor 
immigrants) but are usually government-managed and no doubt have a substantial 
degree of open or tacit discrimination against Jews. 

Finally, the services sectors absorb a significant and rising proportion of the gain- 
fully employed Jewish population. Among the non-Jewish population the proportion 
is usually higher but its composition is different. A larger emphasis on the professions 
is found among Jews as compared with a large proportion of personal services among 
non-Jews. These include a substantial share of underemployed workers with very low 
level of productivity.'? 

The previous section described the economic structure of various Latin Amer- 
ican Jewish communities in recent years, but it did not include a discussion of how 
this pattern evolved. Did the changes in structure follow those of the non-Jewish 
majority? Was the pattern similar to the one followed by other Jewish communities 
at the same time? A detailed treatment would require, as a minimum, data on the eco- 
nomic structure of the immigrants before arrival, shortly after settlement, and after 
a longer period of adjustment had elapsed. Such information on the successive waves 
of immigration and on their respective descendants would allow an analysis of the 
pattern and determinants of economic change. Since the data are clearly not available 
the following will be based instead on two partial sources: the aggregate trends for 
Mexico from 1940 to 1970 in Table 1, and the 1960 cross-section data for Argentina 
classified by age, country of origin, and place of residence. 

a) Trends in Mexico 1940-1970: The data for Mexico reveal a marked shift away 
from trade into industrial pursuits and to a small extent into the professions. The figures 
in Table 1 probably exaggerate the drop that took place in trade and the rise in in- 
dustry and do not fully capture the growth of engagement in the professions. That 
such shifts took place, however, is beyond doubt. 

Although little information is available on the occupational distribution of the 
Jewish immigrants into Mexico right after their arrival the probable pattern was one 
of high concentration in trade; petty or ambulatory at the start, larger and better es- 
tablished afterward and the largest proportion dealing with finished consumer goods. 
Most of these immigrants arrived between the two wars, a period during which the 
present political system was consolidated and just before the industrialization drive 
of the 1940s and later. As no significant immigration look place during this latter period, 
the changes in the industrial structure reflect real shifts and not a varying composition 
of the population. Jewish entrepreneurs took an active part in the industrial develop- 
ment of Mexico. As can be seen in Table 1, most of the decline in trade was made 
up by the rise in industry, the increase in the professions (understated in Table 1) being 
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mostly caused by the new entrants into the labor force. 

In spite of the large decline in trade activities, in 1970 the percentage of the Jewish 
labor force still engaged in commercial activities was more than double the percentage 
of the general population in the Federal District. The counterpart of this difference 
was the absence of Jewish workers from the construction and transport sectors and 
personal services. 

b) Cross-Section Comparisons in Argentina — 1960: For Argentina, we have data 
for 1960 only. Some inferences about dynamic trends can still be made, however, by 
means of various cross-section comparisons based on the detailed classification of 
the census. Table 2 gives the industrial distribution of the male Jewish labor force clas- 
sified seriatim by age, region of birth, and place of residence. 

In younger age groups, we find smaller percentages engaged in agriculture and 
trade, and a higher participation in the services (clerical workers and professionals). 
In industry the variation is not uniform; it is highest for the 30-64 age groups and 
slightly lower for age groups above and below these. Variations with age can often 
be used to infer dynamic trends.‘* The higher share of professionals among the younger 
age groups can be expected to lead to a rise over time of the professionals group in 
the total since the decline with age is not caused by conditions of occupational pursuit. 
On the other hand, the observed positive association of the share of industrial propri- 
etors and managers with age cannot be taken as an indication of a falling share over 
time, since the association may reflect a stable difference in age-related requirements 
of those occupational groups. 

With the help of these figures and the ones quoted below we can reconstruct the 
following plausible pattern. Unlike the experience in other countries of recent Jewish 
immigration, the first waves of immigration were related to the JCA agricultural set- 
tlements in the provinces. The main occupations were either agriculture or trade. A 
substantial number of the immigrants from Eastern Europe who did not go into agricul- 
ture probably started off in small-scale trade activities conforming to the often ob- 
served pattern in small-sized Jewish communities of a large concentration in trade. 
This inference is in part supported by the early establishment of agriculture and com- 
mercial cooperatives by Jewish immigrants that reflect the importance attached to co- 
hesiveness and to the preservation of their Jewish identity. 

Among these early immigrants from Eastern Europe there must have been many 
former artisans, some of whom probably later returned to industrial activities during 
the 1930s and after that, as described below. 

Over time, the main concentration of the Jewish population shifted from the rural 
provinces to urban centers, primarily to the Greater Buenos Aires area. The shift came 
as a result of internal migration and the greater trendency of subsequent immigration 
waves to settle directly in the Buenos Aires region. As a result the industrial structure 
began to change, particularly among the growing Jewish population of Greater Buenos 
Aires. Agriculture diminished as both the original settlers and even more their chil- 
dren left the fields for the urban centers. In the provinces the already high share in 
trade increased and among the young the participation in services began to rise. In 
the Greater Buenos Aires area the industrial sector probably registered the largest net 
gain followed by the professions. 

The increase in the share of industry came from two sources: First some of the 
established population with industrial background from the old days (textile workers) 
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might have moved up from petty trade to large-scale commerce and then entered in- 
dustrial production themselves. In addition, a large number of artisans continued to 
arrive in the subsequent large waves of Eastern European immigrants that went pri- 
marily to the Greater Buenos Aires area. By 1960 less than 40 per cent of the Jewish 
population had been born outside of Argentina and among the Argentinian-born no 
differentiation can be made according to their parents’ region of birth. The industrial 
classification according to region of birth in Table 2 while subject to this limitation, 
gives some support to the previous description of shifts over time. 


TABLE 2 
MALE JEWISH LABOR FORCE IN ARGENTINA BY REGION OF BIRTH, PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE, AGE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTOR, 1960 


Region of Birth Place of Residence 

Age Group Western Greater 

Industrial — a aaa Eur., Eastern Asia, Buenos 
Sector 20-29 30-44 45-64 65+ Argentina America Europe Africa Aires Provinces Total 
Industry 30.4 32.2 31.9 26.2 27.4 35.1 37.8 18.1 35.5 15.2 31.3 
Trade 37.4 39.5 43.5 48.7 39.6 36.8 41.2 67.3 38.7 50.2 41.1 
Services? 25.7 21.4 17.7 17.2 25.3 20.9 15.4 12.0 21.4 19.1 20.9 
Agriculture 1.5 1.9 3.2 5.2 2.8 2.9 2.4 0.8 0.4 10.9 2.6 
Other 5.0 5.0 3.7 2.7 4.9 4.3 3.2 1.8 4.0 4.6 4.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Includes “unknown” 
Source: Schmelz and Della Pergola, Ha-Demografia, Tables 52-55. 


A relatively high share of the industrial labor force together with a low share in 
trade is found among Jewish immigrants from Europe and among those residing in 
the Buenos Aires area, while the opposite pattern is true of Jews born in Argentina, 
and of the Jewish labor force in the provinces. 

At a later stage an increasing number of Jews began to enter the service sector 
first in clerical activities and then as professionals. This was true of all Jews in the 
younger age groups whether born in Argentina or in Europe, with the exception of 
the group born in Asia-Africa. The predominance of trade activities before immigra- 
tion was still the distinctive feature of this group in 1960 in all age groups. In the 20-29 
cohort, for example, among male Jews born in Asia-Africa, the share of professionals 
in 1960 was one-half that of all male Jews; the same was true of the share of produc- 
tion process workers, but the proportion of traders exceeded by 50 per cent the overall 
proportion (Note 8 below: Population Census, Table 42). 

c) Long Run Adjustments in Latin America and the United States: The compara- 
tive figures for Mexico and the comparisons for Argentina reflect the ability of these 
Jewish communities to adjust to changing conditions as well as the prevalence of traits 
common to Jewish communities elsewhere. The effect of changing conditions external 
to the community can be appreciated by comparing the pattern of adjustment in the 
United States in the early 1900s to the pattern conjectured above for Argentina. Both 
countries absorbed large numbers of Jewish immigrants in the early 1900s, and in both 
they came predominantly from Eastern Europe. In the United States! they found early 
Jewish immigrants from German-speaking countries heavily concentrated in trade, and 
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an expanding economy where their skills could be put to use. The majority of Jewish 
immigrants before 1920 did indeed choose manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
as their occupation. The trend over time, however, was toward a lower share in industry 
and higher shares of commerce and the professions, as the early immigrants shifted 
occupations and the new ones, which originated new in Central Europe, went straight 
into trade and services. 

The main differences in Argentina described above, were the larger concentration 
in commerce at the early stages and the shift into industry later on, both differing 
sharply from the experience in the United States. Since there is no reason to assume 
that the Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe into Argentina at the beginning of 
the century differed much from those entering the United States at the same time, we 
may safely relate the differences in the pattern of adjustment to the different socioeco- 
nomic milieu in the absorbing countries. In the United States there was already a large 
market for finished consumer goods (clothing, leather, food, textiles, and so forth), 
and a growing demand for semi-skilled workers to produce them. In Argentina the 
economy was dominated by agriculture production primarily for foreign markets. Only 
the food industry had begun to develop local production, while in most other indus- 
tries the meager local demand was satisfied by imports. In these circumstances the 
opportunities for self-employment and rapid advancement must have looked more at- 
tractive in commerce, even if one had to start as an ambulatory peddler. 

As the national market expanded and the industrialization drive accelerated the 
opportunity to apply old skills learned abroad, or new ones acquired as sellers, prob- 
ably induced many Jews to shift to the industrial sector. The fact that self-employment 
was feasible and the absence of established competing vested interests in the emerging 
sectors explain in part the attractiveness of these sectors. 

The faster shift into industry that took place in Mexico (see Table 1), is related 
to the sustained industrial growth there — where the periodic balance of payments crises 
characteristic of Argentina were avoided — the continuity and stability of the political 
system, and to the smaller relative weight of the Jewish minority in the total population. 

This section is concluded with a brief comment on the continuity and change 
of the occupational structure of the Jews over a longer period of time, linking the 
Latin American pattern sketched above to the theoretical constructs in Kuznets essay, '® 
and to the plausible trends in Europe during the past century presented there. 

The economic structure of a minority of recent origin can be expected to be con- 
centrated in a few sectors. On the demand side the range of economic opportunities 
open to the new immigrants will be limited since the resident majority already occupies 
most of the established positions. On the other hand, the specific heritage of the minority 
further limits the actual selection of occupations. In an expanding economy, when 
both elements coincide, the immigrant minority 1s expected to enter the rapidly growing 
sectors in great proportion. Sometimes, when unrestricted, the minority may be led 
to create, on the basis of its accumulated heritage, new opportunities previously un- 
perceived. The resulting structure will also be largely conditioned by the minority’s 
desire for cohesiveness, which implies a desire for proximity and close links among 
its members, at many levels. In practice “. . . the conditions under which Jewish minori- 
ties have operated for centuries, and which resulted in some ties among them, favored 
both the acquisition of skills and the formation of useful links for the pursuit of trade 
and finance.”’'’ Trade and finance were also attractive on account of their low capital 
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requirements and ample possibilities for self-employment. 

Over the nineteenth century the industrial structure of Jews in Eastern Europe 
shifted from a predominant concentration in trade toward the industrial sector and 
to a certain extent to the professions. Kuznets suggests two explanations for this shift.'® 
First, the very rapid increase in numbers within the Russian Empire up to 1880, raised 
the proportion of Jews to the total population. The new openings in trade probably 
fell below the increase in population and the overflow went into handicrafts. Second, 
discriminating legislation restricted Jewish activities in the countryside where the dom- 
inant activity was trade. As many moved to cities in the provinces that comprised the 
Pale including Poland, the overflow must have been even greater. It was from regions 
where the overflow into industry was the greatest that emigration was strongest. A 
large proportion of these emigrants were probably semi-skilled artisans, the hardest 
pressed group which could also transfer its skills with greater ease than others. Those 
that found their way into the United States shifted back, after a while, into trade ac- 
tivities or moved into the professions. In Latin America on the other hand, they fol- 
lowed a different adjustment path: an initial period dominated by trade followed, once 
again, by a significant shift into handicrafts and manufacturing. This time, however, 
the rising participation in industry was largely an upward move economically and not 
a reaction to overcrowding or restrictive legislation. ° 

An important difference between the recent shift from trade to industry of the 
Jews in Latin America and the similar shift in late nineteenth-century Eastern Europe 
or in Poland during the interbellum, is in the employment status. Whereas in the latter 
the change was from commercial entrepreneurship to industrial proletariat, in Latin 
America Jewish wage earners in industry are very rare. 

This brief account clearly indicates that the common belief that the vast majority 
of gainfully employed Jews can be found in trade is a very static and superficial pic- 
ture. Today, as in the past, it represents at best the situation in the small Jewish com- 
munities found in various countries or in various provinces within countries with an 
overall sizable Jewish population such as Argentina. 


Economic Characteristics of Argentinian Jews 


The availability of the 1960 population census for Argentina makes it possible 
to go beyond the broad generalization of the second section to obtain a more detailed 
picture of the Jews in Argentina and their economic characteristics. In this part the 
census information will be used to provide the basic data regarding size and composi- 
tion of the Jewish minority and to analyze its educational achievements, extent of par- 
ticipation in the labor force and industrial and occupational structure at a more disag- 
gregated level than in the previous section. 

According to the revised estimates of the size of the Jewish population in Latin 
America there were in 1960 at most 600,000 Jews, half of whom lived in Argentina. 
Relative to other Latin American communities, Jewish immigration into Argentina 
was an early one. It began in the last decade of the nineteenth-century, reached its 
peak in the decade before the first World War and continued at a high level through 
the 1920s. In 1960, more than one-third of all Argentinian Jews (37.3 per cent) were 
foreign-born. In the older ages, the percentage was much higher (97 per cent in the 
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65 years and over age group) while among the young generation aged 14 years and 
less, it was only 2.4 per cent. Fifty-nine per cent of Jewish immigrants as of 1960 ar- 
rived before 1929, another 29 per cent between 1930 and 1939, and the remaining 12 
per cent afterward. The majority of Jewish immigrants originated in Eastern Europe 
(74 per cent). Next in importance come America and Western Europe (17 per cent) 
and Asia and Africa (9 per cent). 

Jewish immigration was only a small fraction of the large influx of immigrants 
who entered Argentina at the beginning of the century. By 1960 foreign-born were 
almost 13 per cent of the total population of Argentina, and almost 22 per cent of 
the total population of Greater Buenos Aires. The composition by country of origin 
was different, however. Most of the immigrants came from Spain, Italy, or the rest 
of Latin America, while among Jews, the majority originated in Eastern Europe, and 
even those listed under Western Europe came mostly from countries in Central Europe 
such as Germany, Austria and Hungary. 

The level of formal education achieved greatly influences various aspects of the 
economic structure of the population such as the occupational structure, the extent 
of participation in the labor force (particularly among the youngest and oldest 
members), and the level of income. 

A detailed account of the educational levels by age, sex, and country of origin 
as given in the 1960 census, appears in the monograph by Schmelz and Della Pergola 
on which the following brief summary is largely based. 

a). The average educational levels of the Jewish population is significantly above 
that of the total population for both sexes. The difference persists, even though it is 
smaller, when compared to the population in Greater Buenos Aires. The most salient 
features are the much lower proportion among Jews, of the adult population (15 years 
and above) without at least a complete primary education (18 per cent and 54 per cent 
respectively), and a substantially larger share of those with some education beyond 
high school (12 per cent among Jews, and 2 per cent for the total population.) 

b). The level of education among Jews improves substantially with age up to the 
relatively young group of 20 to 24 years old. This is to be expected as a large propor- 
tion of the population below 20 years is still in school. The subsequent decline in educa- 
tional levels for the 25-plus group becomes stronger with age indicating an improve- 
ment in the level of education over time. 

c). This last observation is confirmed by the comparative educational achieve- 
ments according to the country of origin. The proportion among the population 25- 
plus years old with at least high school education is substantially higher among 
Argentinian-born and immigrants from Western Europe and America than among 1m- 
migrants from Eastern Europe or Asia-Africa. This difference also goes up with age 
reaching a maximum in the 6S-plus group where the proportions are around 45 and 
12 per cent for the two groups mentioned. 

The proportion of the population in the labor force can best be analyzed in terms 
of the demographic structure of the population and of the specific participation rates 
within sex-age groups. 

The distribution by sex is not too different for Jews as compared with the total 
population. The age structure, however, reveals some important differences, the main 
one being the distinctly lower proportions among Jews of the younger age groups. 
This is true for both the youngest group not in the population of working age (below 
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14 years) and for the younger groups within the population 14 years old and over. The 
share of the former group equaled in 1960, 30.8 per cent of the general population 
but only 20.5 per cent of the Jewish population. In the Greater Buenos Aires area 
the difference is much smaller but it is still evident (23.7 as compared to 20.2 per cent). 

Within the working age population the shares of age groups between 20 and 44 
are significantly lower for Jews than for the total population of Greater Buenos Aires 
(See Table 3). 

The low birth rates among Argentinian Jews can account for only part of the 
differences in age structure when compared to the total population of Greater Buenos 
Aires where birth rates are as low for non-Jews as they are for Jews. Additional factors 
relate to the pattern and structure of past immigration which tend to give more weight 
in 1960 to the older ages, and the probable increase of mixed marriages which reduces 
the expected number of children identified as Jews. The former factor has diminished 
in importance since 1960 while the latter has probably increased.”° 


TABLE 3 
AGE DISTRIBUTION AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF JEWS AND 
GENERAL POPULATION AGED 14 YEARS AND OVER 


Age Distribution 


Participation Rates 
of Population 


14 Years Old Total: Greater 
& Over Buenos Aires Jews 
Age Groups Total Jews All Males Females All Males Females 
14-19 11.2 11.1 45.8 57.9 34.6 30.6 36.9 24.7 
20-29 20.1 16.9 67.2 92.8 43.4 61.9 87.2 38.8 
30-44 31.0 26.5 61.4 97.5 27.2 58.1 99.0 20.3 
45-64 29.0 35.1 44.2 73.4 16.7 51.9 91.0 124 
65 + 8.7 10.4 13.0 23.1 5.1 26.8 47.8 4.8 
100.0 100.0 51.5 78.7 26.4 50.3 82.0 19.9 
Median Age; in years 34 36 31 39 +- 42 31 


Sources: Age Distribution — Schmelz and Della Pergola, Ha-Demografia, Tables 26, 27 and 44 
Participation Rates — Schmelz and Della Pergola, ibid., Table 45, and Population Census, Table 37. 


The participation rates for Jewish males compared to all Buenos Aires males are 
lower in the younger age groups (below 24) and distinctly higher later. The low partici- 
pation in the labor force of young Jewish males is the counterpart of their higher educa- 
tional levels —longer schooling years — reported previously. The higher preparation, 
on the other hand, allows for a continuing participation in the labor force at advanced 
ages. The high proportion of Jewish workers within the 65-plus age group is usually 
adduced to their employment status (discussed below) as employers or self-employed 
which allows them to continue working longer than those with employee status. This 
applies primarily to East European immigrants who were the majority of this age group 
in 1960 (74.3 per cent). 

Jewish females’ participation rates in 1960 were lower than those of all females 
in Greater Buenos Aires for all ages. For young age groups the difference can again 
be explained by differences in school attendance. The fact that Jewish women marry 
later than all females was not strong enough although it probably does account for 
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the relatively high ratio in the 20-29 age group.”' 

Among the Jewish female population there are significant differences in partici- 
pation rates in the labor force according to the country of origin. The overall rates 
within groups are as follows: Argentinian-born, 26.4; America and Western Europe, 
16.7; Eastern Europe, 10.9; and Asia and Africa, 7.0. 

This variation, absent among males, is not the result of different age structures. 
It appears in all age groups and is related to the demographic and educational charac- 
teristics of each group and to their attitudes toward female work as conditioned by 
custom and tradition. The lower participation ratios are associated with lower levels 
of education, higher percentage of married women and larger number of children.?” 

The age structure of the Jewish population and the age specific labor force rates 
of participation result in a substantially older male Jewish labor force as compared 
to the total male labor force. Median ages are 42 and 36 years respectively. Since in- 
come is usually positively correlated with age (up to a certain level) this difference 
has important implications for relative income comparisons. The median age of the 
Jewish female worker is not significantly different from the median age of the total 
female labor force. The higher median age of the Jewish females is offset by lower 
participation rates particularly in the 30-64 age groups. 

At the aggregate level the main characteristic of the Jewish labor force is the high 
proportion engaged in trade and finance, primarily in retail trade. Many of the salient 
characteristics of the Jewish population, however, are hidden within the manufacturing 
and services sectors. As a first step in disaggregation Tables 4 and 5 present the indus- 
trial distribution of Jews within manufacturing and services by major sectors (equiva- 
lent to two-digit industries in common industrial classification). While in some cases 
further disaggregation (down to a three or four-digit level) would prove illuminating 
when the relevant data become available, the picture in Tables 4 and 5 has by itself 
a great quantity of additional information. 

a). Manufacturing: Turning first to Table 4, we observe a large concentration 
among Jews in light industries producing finished consumer goods, such as textiles 
clothing, wood products, leather products and metals which together employ almost 
75 per cent of Jewish industrial labor force. The metals sectur among Jews is largely 
composed of precious metals, jewelry and watchmaking. This pattern can be contrasted 
with the employment structure of the total industrial labor force. 

Within the total population, employment in the five branches listed above is far 
below the proportion among Jews (less than 35 per cent). This is true for the group 
as a whole as well as for each one of the individual sectors. The largest difference ap- 
pears in clothing where the proportion among Jews is five times as high as the overall 
share. The single exception of a light industry producing consumer goods where Jewish 
presence is well below the national average is in food processing and beverages for 
reasons that will later become clear. 

The high concentration in a few industrial branches was caused, partly, by the 
specific features the sectors exhibited during the periods when Jews were entering or 
about to enter the economic scene of Argentina, and to the specific traits of the Jews 
which made them well suited to exploit the opportunities available or opening up at 
the time. 

The resulting industrial structure of the Jews can be better appreciated by describing 
the salient features of industrial development in Argentina. This is the subject of the 
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TABLE 4 
STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING IN ARGENTINA: 
TOTAL AND JEWISH POPULATIONS (IN PER CENTS) 


Total Population Jewish Population 

1963? 1960 

Total Manufacturing 100.0 100.0 
Foodstuffs and Beverages 17.9 3.8 
Textiles 8.2 19.5 
Clothing 5.0 25.8 
Wood Products 5.5 8.4 
Printing 3.6 3.0 
Chemical Products 4.6 4.6 
Leather Products 3.6 7.7 
Stone, glass, etc. 5.1 1.0 
Metals (excluding basic) 8.9 12.5 
Vehicles and Machinery 27.0 8.2 
Others 10.6 5.5 

Total (Absolute) 1,995,000 34,690 


“In the 1963 distribution, tobacco was included with foodstuffs and beverages (ISIC 20-22), petroleum with 
chemical products (31-32) and all metals and machinery where lumped together (34-38). To separate them the 1957 
proportions were applied as given in the same source. 

Sources: Total population — United Nations, The Growth of World Industry: 1953-1965 (New York, 1967). 

Jewish Population — Population Census, Table 48. 
following two sections.?’? 

1). Industrial Development before the Second World War: Before 1930, 
economic expansion in Argentina was linked to export expansion of primary products 
and simply processed goods based on them. Manufacturing expansion resembled this 
pattern. A large part of industrial development and most modern activities were con- 
centrated in the food processing branches producing both for export and domestic 
consumption. Most sectors had high import coefficients including simple industries 
such as textiles where 50 per cent of domestic supply came from imports. Only the 
food, beverages and tobacco industries had a very low import coefficient (5 to 6 per 
cent) as early as 1900. 

A disproportionately large share of industrial entrepreneurs was of foreign origin 
as the prosperous landowners did not regard manufacturing activities as an attractive 
endeavor economically or socially. Their influence and attitude explain, in part, the 
lack of a comprehensive industrial policy before 1930. 

The manufacturing sector came to the fore only after 1930. Its great expansion 
was dominated through 1950 by light industries producing final consumer goods. These 
grew during the 1930-1950 period at a faster rate than domestic demand, replacing 
imports to a large extent. Food, clothing, leather, wood, printing and, above all, tex- 
tiles, were the leading sectors during the period. To illustrate the magnitude of the 
import substitution drive in textiles: in the years 1925-1929 over 90 per cent of total 
domestic supply of cotton, silk and rayon textiles were of foreign origin. By 1935-1939 
the figure had gone down to about 60-70 per cent. In 1950-1954 imports represented 
no more than 5 per cent of domestic supply of cotton, 10 per cent of rayon, and 13 
per cent of silk. 
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Simultaneously, all those activities closely linked with the export sector or the 
processing of rural goods experienced a relative and sometimes even an absolute de- 
cline. The food sector grew at a slower rate than before 1930, but owing to its large 
initial share it still accounted after 1930 for a significant amount of the increase in 
total manufacturing output and employment. 

This then was the situation which Jews faced when they entered the economy. 
It was thus natural for some of them to choose, directly, or after a certain period in 
petty trade, the light branches of industry where the specific skills and abilities brought 
with them from abroad could best be put to use, with little initial capital requirements, 
in small establishments”* and with little or no competition from established interest 
groups. Where these conditions were not satisfied as in the food processing branches, 
where an established and powerful group had been operating modern capital intensive 
enterprises, Jewish entry was not high. The textile sector represents also a special case. 
Its rapid expansion after 1930 opened up new opportunities for the Jewish immigrants. 
Production efficiency within the sector, however, dictated a relatively larger scale for 
a typical plant as compared with other light industries, and a higher input of capital. 
These entry requirements were often compensated among Jewish entrepreneurs by their 
knowledge and skills acquired in Europe before emigration.”* In addition, a large number 
of Jews entered the textile sector as production workers; a larger number than in other 
sectors were self-employment-predominated. 

An interesting historical aspect, warranting further investigation, is the role of 
Jewish entrepreneurs in the early stages of industrialization through import substitu- 
tion, particularly in the textile industry which, as we saw before, was the leading sector 
in the industrial expansion of the 1930s. In writing about the period after 1930, Diaz 
Alejandro points out that “immigrants fleeing the deteriorating European scene, many 
of them taking along their capital . . . played an important role in the expansion of 
the textile industry during these years.””° In describing the same time period, Edmundo 
Flores stresses the important contribution to Mexico’s economic development of Jewish 
refugees fleeing from Europe and of Spanish Republicans after the Civil War.?’ Similar 
examples can be found for other Latin American countries.”® A proper historical evalu- 
ation of Jewish ability to exploit economic opportunities in Latin America in the 1930s 
will have to take into account the fact that many of those opportunities appeared as 
a result of Jewish activities themselves. 

2). Development after the War. The early stages of industrialization through 
import-substitution of finished consumer goods began to run into difficulties after 
1950 when the opportunities for easy import substitution were exhausted. The manufac- 
turing sector continued its expansion led now by industries producing intermediate 
and capital goods (machinery, vehicles, chemicals, petroleum refining, and so forth) 
still following a strategy of import substitution. In contrast with the rapid growth of 
the new dynamic industries the older traditional ones, labelled “vegetative” throughout 
Latin America, stagnated and in some cases (clothing and leather goods for example) 
even experienced a decline. This was partly a delayed adjustment to the overexpansion 
during and immediately after the war, which took place through a proliferation of 
small scale plants with a high mortality rate.”? 

By 1960, Jewish participation in manufacturing was heavily concentrated in the 
light branches producing consumer goods. Whether the degree of concentration had 
been diminishing before 1960 (and afterward as well) or not, we have no way of ascer- 
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taining. It seems plausible, however, that there has been a shift away from traditional 
industries and into the professions but not into the dynamic group of heavy industries. 
The reason explaining Jewish absence from these sectors is twofold: First, Jewish at- 
tempts to enter them were probably met by tacit or open opposition. The group of 
heavy industries is usually considered a sensitive one invested with strategic impor- 
tance for the nation. The armed forces in Argentina showed an early interest in the 
development of iron and steel, transport equipment, and explosives, and they certainly 
would not have looked favorably upon a large Jewish participation in them. Second, 
is that these sectors did not hold a big attraction for Jews: unlike the case of consumer 
goods, no specific comparative advantage had been developed before emigrating; the 
opportunities for self-employment were fewer; capital requirements and minimum ef- 
ficient size of operation were higher; and expected profitability was probably lower 
and more uncertain. Tariff protection was consistently far below the one offered final 
consumer goods, while the ability to secure a high level of effective protection protec- 
tion was virtually non-existent among Jews. 

The period when the traditional light industries led manufacturing expansion was 
different from the latter period when heavy industry emerged. In the former there was 
a large potential supply of Jewish manpower not yet firmly established economically. 
Their characteristics just happened to have matched the ones required on the demand 
side. After 1950 both elements had ceased to be operative. 

There is one additional aspect related to the absence of Jewish participation in 
heavy industry. The dynamic nature of intermediate and capital goods industries after 
1950 is a relative one. The main feature of the Argentinian economy in the last two 
decades has precisely been its lack of dynamism. In Brazil, for example, where the 
development of capital goods has been more dynamic and sustained in recent years, 
it appears that Jewish entrepreneurs have not remained indifferent to the economic 
opportunities around them.*° 

b). Finance and Trade: In the financial sector of most Latin American coun- 
tries a Jewish bank can be found. Its original purpose usually was to overcome the 
financial restrictions placed in the path of Jewish entrepreneurs. In Argentina, in ad- 
dition to banks, there are several hundred credit cooperatives identifiable as Jewish. 
These were originally set up as modest mutual aid associations whose primary objec- 
tive was to help the new immigrant. Subsequently, they became an important source 
of credit for the small trader and industrialist and, of no less consequence, important 
contributors to a score of Jewish activities and institutions, such as education and 
internal political activities. The smooth functioning of Jewish life in Argentina be- 
came intertwined with the situation of the credit cooperatives, a fact hard-felt during 
the financial crises of the early and late 1960s.*' 

Following the overthrow of Peron, banking legislation of 1957 tended to favor 
large firms limiting credit access to small and medium firms in industry and commerce. 
The gap was closed by the very rapid and unregulated growth of the credit coopera- 
tives, many of them of Jewish origin (capital, management, members, and so forth). 
In 1961 there were 263 credit cooperatives, 140 of them Jewish. The total number was 
354 in 1963, and by 1966, the number had reached its peak at 963 institutions. This 
wild growth began to be curbed by the military regimes after 1966. The fact that many 
of the cooperatives were Jewish was probably not a major consideration. The success 
of the new measures (primarily the suspension of the cooperative check) can be ap- 
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preciated from the figures. By 1971 the number of credit cooperatives had been halved 
(464) from its 1966 peak. Restrictions, and speculative operations devised to survive 
during the difficult period, led some cooperatives to bankruptcy and to the great de- 
cline of the whole sector including its Jewish component.*” 

An important institution within the trade sector, one which deserves a study of 
its own, is the “cuentnik” (from the Spanish word cuenta = account). This is the ped- 
dler selling on account credited with having made it possible for the large masses to 
acquire simple consumer goods and with having opened the interior for commercial 
enterprises.*? The 1960 census lists 8,294 store dependents and peddlers, 5,784 of whom 
are males. The total number of cuentniks could therefore not have been more than 
a few thousand in 1960 and it probably has since continued to decline. It seems that 
the cuentnik will soon join the farmer as a unique figure of the historical origins of 
the Jewish community in Argentina. 

c). Services and the Professions: Turning now to the services and professions 
(Table 5), we observe first the low share engaged in government services. This is the 
result of some discrimination and of the reluctance on the part of the Jews to enter 
government service where the absence of an established civil service increases the de- 
gree of uncertainty. 


TABLE 5 
EMPLOYMENT DISTRIBUTION WITHIN THE SERVICES SECTOR AND 
THE PROFESSIONS OF JEWS IN ARGENTINA, 1960 


A. Services 
Total 
numbers Per cent 
Total Services? 17,365 100 
Government services 1,805 10 
Services to the public 9,068 51 
Business services 2,963 18 
Personal services 3,529 21 


B. Professional and Technical 


Total Professions* 13,094 100 
Health 3,880 30 
Education and culture 4,252 32 
Engineering 1,572 12 
Law 758 6 
Accountants 892 7 


Other 1,740 13 


a The differences in sources and amount of overlapping of services and professionals are explained in the text. 
Sources: A — Schmelz and Della Pergola, Ha-Demografia, Table 56. 
B — Population Census, Table 43. 


A relatively large proportion of Jews in the services sector are in the professions 
offering services to the public and business. A more detailed breakdown of profes- 
sional and technical occupations is presented in the bottom portion of Table 5. The 
classification here is not by industry but by occupation. It therefore does not match 
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exactly the business and public services from the upper part of the Table, which ex- 
cludes many professionally trained persons working in other industries. 

The structure of Jewish professional employment is dominated by two main cate- 
gories of occupation: health and education. These, together with accounting, law and 
engineering, account for 87 per cent of Jewish professional and technical employment. 

Two features characterize the fields of Jewish concentration. First, the opportu- 
nity for private practice common to all. The high incidence of private practice might 
have arisen, in addition to the Jewish preference for self employment as a reaction 
to employment restrictions in the government sphere especially in the health services. 
An interesting related question is the extent to which Jews in the health field are em- 
ployed by Jewish institutions such as hospitals and retirement homes. 

The second characteristic of Jewish professionals is the large extent to which they 
can rely on Jewish patronage. Though we do not have information on the subject, 
it is likely that a high proportion of engineering specialization is derived from Jewish 
construction activities, that many of the accounts serve Jewish enterprises, and that 
most of the education and cultural activities are for Jewish consumption. 

Within the “public service and professions” sector, the category “religious and 
social welfare institutions” used to be very important in Eastern Europe before emigra- 
tion. In 1897-Russia, it accounted for 28.5 per cent of employment in services and 
the professions. In the secular Jewish community of Germany, in 1907 the proportion 
was much lower, but it still accounted for 8.1 per cent.** In 1960, however, in all of 
Argentina only 83 Jews were classified as being engaged in religious and social welfare 
institutions, or less than one per cent of employment in the services and professions 
(Population Census, Table 43). Though such a low figure may be partly the result of 
misclassification, there is no doubt that the continuing secularization of Jewish life 
did bring about a drastic reduction in the percentage of Jews in the religious branch, 
and as a by-product a dilution of the distinctiveness of the Jews as a separate ethnic 
minority. 

The industrial structure as presented in the last section has to be supplemented 
by the figures on employment status to give a better picture of the economic position 
of the Jews. The exposition here will be limited to a few comments only. 

1). The usual dichotomy of white-blue collar workers identifies two thirds of the 
Jewish labor force as white-collar workers and only one third as blue-collar workers. 
For the total population in Greater Buenos Aires the proportions are almost exactly 
reversed (38 and 62 per cent). The difference is largely explained by the much higher 
proportion of traders among Jews (33 per cent as compared to 11 per cent for the total) 
compensated by lower proportions of production and services workers (23 and 3 per 
cent among Jews; 39 and 10 per cent for the total population). 

2). The proportion of production workers and artisans (23 per cent) is relatively 
high compared with other Jewish communities, and in 1960, at least, it was not much 
different across age groups for Jewish males. 

3). The specific occupation of Jewish production workers reflects their artisan 
character and their consumer orientation (see Table 6). 

Occupations related to textiles, clothing, leather and wood products account for 
almost 60 per cent of all Jewish production workers. With the exception of textile 
workers, it is likely that the vast majority of production workers are independent ar- 
tisans. Production within the textiles sector does not suit itself as well to small scale 
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independent operations. The presence of Jewish workers there is probably caused by 
previous experience acquired abroad and to the large share of Jewish ownership of 
textile firms. 

The low share of employees among Jews is common to most occupations. Of the 
total Jewish labor force in Greater Buenos Aires only 46 per cent were classified as 
employees in 1960 as compared with close to 79 per cent for the total population there.** 
If the trend away from artisan industry and trade and toward the professions continues, 
the share of employees among Jews will probably rise. 


TABLE 6 
PRODUCTION WORKERS: DETAILED OCCUPATIONS 
Number Per cent 
Total Production Workers 24,296 100.0 
Textile workers 3,174 13.0 
Clothing (tailors, furriers, etc.) 7,541 31.0 
Leather (shoemakers, etc.) 1,831 7.5 
Wood (carpenters, etc.) 1,914 8.0 
Watchmakers, jewelers, etc. 1,644 7.0 


Other 8,192 33.5 


Source: Schmelz and Della Pergola, Ha-Demografia, Table 51. 


Concluding Comments 


The economic rise of the Jews and other immigrant minorities in Latin America 
took place at a time when the economy needed trading and industrial enterprise but 
was confronted with a small and weak middle-class unable, by itself, to fill the void 
while the prosperous landowners shunned such occupations. The Jewish immigrants 
took advantage of the opportunity and became part of the emerging middle groups. 

The period since 1960 has been a turbulent one in the economic and political spheres 
in most of the countries of the region. The economic instability was very much felt 
in the industries of Jewish concentration. The financial crisis of the late 1960s is said 
to have left penniless thousands of Jews and to have been a heavy blow to community 
affairs.°° Inflation and devaluation reduced the real value of lifetime savings at an 
age at which adaptation becomes increasingly difficult. 

In the last decade economic growth slowed down considerably in most countries. 
Where it did not, as in Brazil and Uruguay, the increased dependence on oil had severe 
repercussions on internal affairs. The homogeneous composition of the Jews in the 
past and the similarity in their behavior patterns have been substantially altered in 
recent years. 

Over time the economic structure of Jews has become more diversified and less 
differentiated from that of other urban groups. This, together with the residential shifts 
from the city into the surrounding suburbs will probably result in a lower degree of 
cohesion and ethnic identification of the Jews and in a more active participation in 
non-ethnic group affairs (professional, political), if and where they encounter a recep- 
tive majority. The intense process of urbanization taking place throughout Latin 
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America and the rapid increase of employment in the service sector could be the source 
of some friction in occupations where Jews are heavily represented, particularly if de- 
mand fails to keep pace with the expanding labor force. 


NOTES 


* A preliminary extended version of this work was issued as “Discussion Paper No. 7507,” Depart- 
ment of Economics, Bar-Ilan University. I would like to thank Nahum Gross, Simon Kuznets, Marsha Sry- 
quin and James Ito-Adler for their many useful comments. Though the influence of Simon Kuznets’ writing 
shall be evident, I retain responsibility for the views expressed, and remaining mistakes. 
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tina earned their living by agriculture and related trades.” (Milton Himmelfarb, “The Jews Outside of Is- 
rael, The United States, and the Soviet Empire,” in Finkelstein, The Jews). 

11. For a more detailed exposition of this and other patterns of development, see Simon Kuznets, Eco- 
nomic Growth of Nations: Total Output and Production Structure (Cambridge, 1971). 

12. Evidence that the smaller the community the larger the participation in commerce can be found 
in the country reports in various issues of the American Jewish Yearbook (The Jewish Publication Society, 
Philadelphia). 

13. The trend toward an early “tertiarization” of the economy concentrating on services of low produc- 
tivity has been a subject of much interest in Latin America. See for example, Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
and Jose Luis Reyna, “Industrialization, Occupational Structures and Social Stratification in Latin America,” 
in Cole Blaisier, ed., Constructive Change in Latin America (Pittsburgh, 1968), pp. 19-55. 

14. The following exposition is based largely on Simon Kuznets, Economic Growth of U.S. Jewry, un- 
published (Jerusalem, 1972). 

15. The description of the adjustment in the U.S. is based on Kuznets, “Economic Structure,” pp. 1,636-38. 

16. Ibid. ~ 
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17. Ibid., p. 1,609. 

18. Ibid., p. 1,630. 

19. This can be contrasted with Lestschinsky’s interesting account of the shifts in industrial structure 
of the Jewish population of interbellum Poland, where official restrictions and the closing of the gates 
of the U.S. led to a large Jewish flow into the cities and employment in manufacturing “. . . for both com- 
mercial and artisan enterprises were full to overflowing.” Jacob Lestschinsky, “The Industrial and Social 
Structure of the Jewish Population in Interbellum Poland,” Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science, 11 (1956-57), 
243-69; reprinted in Joshua A. Fishman, ed., Studies in Modern Jewish Social History (New York, 1972), 
pp. 107-33. 

20. For a more extended discussion of the Jewish age structure, see sources for Table 3, and Schmelz 
and Della Pergola, Ha-Demografia, pp. 65-72. 

21. Ibid., p. 35. 

22. Ibid., Tables 12, 16, and 43. The same pattern of variation of female participation rates according 
to the country of origin was also observed by Hovne in his study on the labor force in Israel. The underlying 
determinants were also similar. Avner Hovne, The Labor Force in Israel (Jerusalem, 1961). 

23. Most of the factual information is from Chapter III in Carlos Federico Diaz Alejandro, Essays 
on the Economic History of the Argentine Republic (New Haven, 1970). 

24. In the 1940s the Peron regime stimulated the establishment of small scale, labor intensive plants 
in order to absorb the stream of rural workers entering urban centers. 

25. A vivid account of Jewish proficiency in textiles operations in the Polish industrial towns of Lodz 
and Bialistok can be found in Lestschinsky, “The Economic Situation.” In a later article describing Jewish 
activities in Argentina he refers to VillaLynch near Buenos Aires as the New Bialistok (Lestschinsky, Ha- 
Tefutsah, p. 332). This expertise however, was mostly confined, in Europe, to management and ownership 
and did not encompass the production workers as in 1960 Argentina. 

26. Alejandro, Essays, p. 265. 

27. Edmundo Flores, Vieja Revolución, Nuevos Problemas (Mexico, 1970). 

28. Such evaluations by local Jews are numerous. See for example, Abraham Scheps, “The Contribu- 
tion of the Jewish Community to the Economy of Argentina” (Hebrew), Gesher, 68-69 (1971), 216-23. 

29. Many of the small establishments disappeared after the severe recessions of 1959 and 1962-63. 
These events were probably not yet reflected in the 1960 census. 

30. There is some evidence that Jewish entrepreneurs in Mexico did respond to the economy’s rapid 
growth and to the absence of ethnic restrictions, by entering some heavy industries. 

31. For a description and evaluation of Jewish cooperatives, see Haim Avni, Ya-Hadut Argentina: 
Ma'amada ha-Hebrati ve-Dmuta Ha’irguni [Argentina Jewry: Social Position and Organizational Character] 
(Jerusalem, 1972), Moshe Freide, “Jewish Credit Cooperativism in Argentina” (Yiddish), Pinkas fun der 
Kehila in Buenos Aires 5717-5722 [Annals of the Community in Buenos Aires] (Buenos Aires, 1963), pp. 
467-76, and Jacob Cudikier, “Our Credit Cooperatives and their Development in the Last Five Years” (Yid- 
dish), Pinkas fun der Kehila in Buenos Aires 5729 {Annals of the Community in Buenos Aires] (Buenos 
Aires, 1970), pp. 310-22. 

32. These developments were the subject of a series of articles by E. Jara during February 1973 in 
La Opinion. 

33. See, for example, Scheps, “Contribution of the Jewish Community,” and Avni, Ya-Hadut Argen- 
tina. Similar accounts can be found for most Latin American countries. 

34. Kuznets, “Economic Structure,” p. 1,615. 

35. Schmelz and Della Pergola, Ha-Demografia, Table 57. 

36. See, for example, Comunidades Judias de Latinoamerica (Buenos Aires, 1974). 
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